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STOCKADE REBELLION AT LORI RILEV 


by Sam Karp 

Liberation News Service 

FT RILEY, KANSAS (LNS)--For most Americans, 
Monday July 21 was a national holiday to celebrate 
the lunar landing that as Richard Nixon des- 
cribed ’’brought the world closer together." But 
to the prisoners in the stockade at Fort Riley, 
Kansas it only meant one less day of drudging 
work details -- or so they thought! 

The previous Saturday the prisoners had 
been told that they had to work the entire day 
so as to have all day Monday off. Saturdays 
are usually only half-days. Even though many 
objected to this, feeling that they should have 
their regular afternoon off plus the Monday 
holiday, only a few prisoners openly protested 

Monday morning the prisoners were awakened 
for work call at the normal hour. They were 
told that it was not a holiday for them Some 
refused to get out of bed; others, so infuri- 
ated, began gathering m the yard to protest 
the breach of trust. As people began to con- 
gregate in the yard, Col- Cassweli, the officer 
in charge of the stockade, arrived and ordered 
the prisoners to go to work- Other officers 
began pulling and grabbing prisoners one at 
a time -- giving them direct orders to go to 
work- Some still refused and were dragged off 
and put in segregation (maximum secuntyj Others 
angered by the breach and by the treatment of 
their brothers, reluctantly went to work after 
more prodding. (Work details consisted of cut- 
ting grass, pulling weeds, KP, etc.; 

All throughout the day prisoners discussed 
the morning’s events and what course of action 
to take Rebellion was in the air. Shortly 
after dinner all hell broke loose. Nearly ail 
of the prisoners (close to 600j commandeered the 
entire compound, chasing guaxds out with bar- 
rages of rocks and bottles Prisoners say the 
guards hid out of fear, guards and other MP's 
assert that they had hoped the prisoners would 
bum the place down and didn't war u to lie 
around to be ordered in against them Prison- 
ers do admit thac most MP ' s have been sv..pathe 
tic . 

is-lj 


As the prisoners flowed into the yard, dumpsters 
(large trash receptaclcsj were set afire Pris- 
oners broke into the mess hall and the dispensary. 

A few even attempted to set one of the guard towers 
on fire with paint thinnner The stockade was 
surrounded by MP's and a battalion of riot-trained 
infantry troops, many of whom said later that 
if ordered to move on the prisoners, they would 
have refused 

After a few houi s had passed. Col Casswell 
and other high ranking officers came to the stock- 
ade and demanded, through a bullhorn, that the 
prisoners return to their celibiocks The answer 
from the compound was unmistakeably clear: 

"Fuck you, we want Boatwright," (Major Gen 
Boatwright u the commanding general of Fort 
Riley) was the chant A few hours passed before 
Gen Boatwright appeared, but just as he began to 
speak over the bullhorn, he and his accompanying 
officers were pelted with eggs (taken from the 
mess hallj and rocks Gen Boatwright then 
executed an old military tactic officially titled 
"retrograde action" - commonly called retreat! 

As an MP tells the story "We all had to hold 
ourselves back irom cheering." 

A couple of hours later a group of chaplains 
appeared- The rebellion had now lasted close co 
? hours with the prisoners completely m charge 
of the compound trom the initial action The 
chaplains made an appeal tor the rebellion to 
come to an end. People were tired, they had 
accomplished what they had desired - to stand 
up to the man and demonst rate to him that they were 
tired of taking shit The prisoners want it to 
be known th’i hey didn't stop because of the 
presence of the chapbu u, for it is generally known 
throughout the Arrn^ that when a "man of god" puts 
on the green suit, he becomes just on ' T uer paper 
t ig ex 

The spnit among the prisoners was high A 
few were put in segregation and many were threat- 
ened with vh; ges with sentences as high as 80 years, 
ytt to tins date on l> one man has been officially 
.n.fged and it appears that his charges are going 
to he d i opped People realized the necessity 
not to have ie ado is identified, since the army and 
the stall pr;de thorn -elves in indicting the "msti- 
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gators c" The tactic was "let them indict all 
600 of us f " 

The stockade at Fort Riley is much like 
any other stockade in the country, 90% of 
the people are there for AWOL; nearly 50% are 
black or Third World people • the food is often 
inedible; prisoners are occasionally beaten by 
a few sadistic guards; and the facilities are 
tremendously overcrowded. The stockade was 
built to hold under 300 prisoners, while at the 
time of the rebellion there were 584 prisoners 
there . 

These conditions, coupled with having to 
work on a holiday, were reasons enough to rebel . 
But there is a more basic motivation that drives 
prisoners in stockades and prisons all over the 
country to rebellion. Deep in every prisoner’s 
mind lies the realization that he's not a crim- 
inal, the realization that to go AWOL is certainly 
not a criminal act. 

It is important for movement people to 
understand that stockade rebellions are youth in 
motion. They are the acts of those GI’s who 
in one way or another have said and will continue 
to say "No" to the military machine. 

And it is just beginning: the following 

night 300 prisoners at Riley took over the com- 
pound again and broke into the mess hail and the 
dispensary! 

-30- 

PANTHER DELEGATES RETURN 
FROM ALGIERS CULTURAL FESTIVAL 

by LIBERATION News Service 
NEW YORK (LNS)--"The culture of the op- 
pressed must naturally mean revolution," said 
Black Panther Party Minister of Education 
Ray"Masai"Hewitt at Kennedy Airport He and 
Panther Minister of Culture Emory Douglas had 
just disembarked after arriving from Algiers, 
where they attended the Pan -African Cultural 
Festival as official delegates invited by the 
Algerian government 

"We went there to expose the madness m 
this country," Masai explained at a press 
conference "Many Africans are net aware of the 
growing fascist repression in America Lc 
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brought hundreds of thousands of pieces of Panther 
literature; we had a special booth set up, and 
we showed a lot of films about what is coming down 
here: about the Panthers, San Francisco State, 
Berkeley . " 

The Panthers described their treatment "from 
the palaces to the Casbah" as better than any 
black man gets treated in America. Masai made it 
clear that the Algerians accepted them as fellow 
revolutionaries fighting alongside the peoples of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America 

Though the cultural tone of the Festival, the 
shows and exhibits, were African -inspired > there 
were whites and Asians there as well. There were 
representatives of the radical European press, too, 
they said 

Masai added that everyone at the Festival want- 
ed to hear about Panther news -- about Huey Newton, 
Eldridge Cleaver, the New York 21, the Connecticut 
8. "The news of the Chicago raid came when we 
were in Algiers, and the Africans were all very con- 
cerned for the Party " 

One of the key things about the Panthers* 
trip to Algeria i 3 that they came away from it 
recognizing more clearly than ever that they 
aren't alone; that there are peoples and 
governments around the wurid which are on the side 
of the Panthers , and the American revolution. 

And Masai, after talking with brothers from many 
African nations -- the Congo, and Algeria, for 
example -• said, "We realized again, after 
hearing about our brothers' experiences, that pol- 
itical power just can’t be won using the ballot. 

It grows out of the barrel of a gun " 

A reporter from Reuters asked Masai about 
the resignation ox Stoke ly Carmichael from the 
Party, and hio reported falling -out with Panthers, 

"Mr Makeba -- that's what the Africans called 
him Since his marriage to Mm an Makeba -- is a 
renegade He had some meetings with Eldridge m 
Algiers, Hidndge a^ked him why his attacks on 
the Party- sounded just like the McClellan committee*s 
attack bt eke i y said ht hadn’t heard of the 
tuport " 

'Oh, so you saw Eldridge Cleaver in Algiers?" 
smiled the Reuters man 
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"Oh, ye all, we happened to run into Hid ridge 
there/’ laughed Emory Douglas Then, more 
seriously, he added, "We're giving the pigs six 
months, going through legal means, to let us 
get Eldridge back into the country, and safe 
If they don’t come across, Eldridge will be 
coming back anyway. By any means necessary He 
doesn’t want to become a world travel lei, like 
Stokely, He wants to be back with the people," 
"You mean he'll come back illegally if 
necessary?" asked Reuters, 

"Well, there were some people who got 
Eldridge out, and they can get him back m too," 
answered Masai, 

Masai and Douglas claimed that the US. is 
on an all-out campaign to smear the Panthers in 
Africa, "The myth is still being perpetrated 
that the Panthers are racist. We think that the 
U.S, Information Agency (USIA) is behind that " 

The 70-year-old, florid-faced Reuters 
reporter asked Masai about his African name 
"Well, Hewitt's my real last name; I picked 
Masai myself. It's the name of a tribe m East 
Africa that prides itself on being iion- 
killers. The lion is the symbol of imperialism " 
Most of the Panther literature that they 
brought along with them to Algiers was translated 
into French and Arabic, languages understood 
by most of the Festival delegates. The Panthers 
themselves brought back some literature 
handed out at the festival; as they were coming 
through US customs at Kennedy International 
Airport, Douglas was stopped by a Customs 
Official . 

Smiling wanly and apologetic, the Customs 
Official told Douglas he’d have to wait for the 
Chief Inspector to check out the "subversive" lit- 
erature he was carrying. Dougla^ waited around 
for fifteen minutes while the customs pigs leated 
through books and pamphlets containing, among 
other things, the poetry' of Mao 

Meanwhile, hidden by the ciowd, the Panther- 
were being carefully watched by a mm who looked 
the perfect picture of a government agent. The 
man was later ^e^n in the company of five N > 
cops . 

Douglas finally made it th customs 


He remarked that it wasn't really necessary to 
bring 'Subversive literature" in by yourself 
"You can buy any oi that stuff--or just about any- 
thing, for that matter, anywhere in America. So long 
as someone can make a profit This is a capitalist 
society, after all " 

The Panthers, after talking with Eldridge, with 
i hi rd World leaders, and with ordinary people from 
many nations, came ba^k to the U S.A- readier than 
ever to tear down that society and build a new one 

- 30 

TOKYO STUDENTS BaTTlE POLICE 
LIBERATION News Service 

TOKYO (LNS, - Dozens of students fought with 
cops and tried to break into the Ministry of 
Education August S, while thousands were m the 
streets to demonstrate against a new repressive 
law designed to crush the student movement on 
more than iOO campuses. 

Two eups were injured at the ministry and 
i4 students were arrested. 

The new law, pushed through the legislature 
by the governing party, will give university 
presidents special powers to move against 
student activists after consulting with govern- 
ment ofiicials 

30- 

WHO SAYS THERE AIN : I A RULING CLASS 7 

NEW YORK i. LNS} The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion an ofticial agency of *he U.S government, 
has decided to use funus the U S Treasury to 
back up a $263 000 loan to the all-white Natchez 
Trace Gcli i ut * Lee County Mississippi The 
_lub is m the district of Rep. Jamie L Whitten 
•.Democrat) whose subcommittee controls the agency's 
budget if rhi club doesn't m-.-- to pay back the 
loan U ncU Sam is obliged to cover the remaining 
debt According r? The Wall Street Journal, the 
wlub ^ appj.cn -ion indicated that the terms of 
the gurttai-.ee would be unusually generous better 
t.L icr /rio c t of the 300 golf courses financed 
by the government since 1962. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT GRANT 
INDICATES LONG VIETNAM STAY FOR U.S. 

WASHINGTON D.C. ( LNS) - -American politicians 
have been paying a lot of lip service to the idea 
of "withdrawal" from Vietnam. The reality of 
U.S. policies is something else. 

The continued presence of the State Depart- 
ment’s Agency for International Development was 
indicated recently by the award of a $1 million 
grant to Southern Illinois University. 

The money is for a five-year contract to 
help the university "expand its ability to 
help Vietnam meet postwar social and economic 
needs . " 

The university has already received $2 
million in grants to help with Vietnamese 
education. 

AID administrator John Hannah offered 
the grant to Southern Illinois President Delyte 
W. Morris. The very same day, Hannah spoke to 
the graduating class of the International 
Police Academy, an AID project. He told the 
graduating class: "To the man on the street, 

the police are the government." 

That's where AID is at--granting money for 
schoolteachers, but always making sure that the 
cops are tough when the people begin to rebel. 

-30- 

NO PEACE FOR WAR MONSTER NIXON 

LOS ANGELES (LNS)-- President Nixon is 
scheduled to take a rest at his $500,000 mansion 
in San Clemente, Calif., later this month, but the 
people of Southern California are urging oppo- 
nents of the Vietnam war to "spend their vacation 
with President Nixon." 

A mass anti-war action at the Nixon 
Summer White House in San Clemente, south of Los 
Angeles, is planned for the afternoon of Aug. 17. 

For further information, contact Peace 
Action Council, 555 N. Western Ave , , Los 
Angeles, phone 213-462-8188. 

-30- 

DEMONSTRATORS ARRESTED ON MARYLAND BASE 

BALTIMORE (LNS)-- Forty people from the 


Baltimore Defense Committee were detained by 
military police after they handed out anti-war 
leaflets to soldiers at Fort Meade, Md. 

The group had obtained permission to leaflet 
on previous occassions, but the brass decided to 
crack down after the leafletting proved annoying. 
The demonstrators were detained for six hours 
but were not charged . 

-30- 

POPULATION CONTROL PRODUCES 
FEWER KIDS, FEWER REVOLUTIONARIES 

WASHINGTON D.C. (LNS)-- Birth control 
pills and devices have granted millions of women 
freedom over their bodies, by enabling them to 
decide how many children to bear. 

For the State Department's Agency for Inter- 
national Development, birth control is not a key 
to female liberation--it is a basic part of 
counter-insurgency. 

AID recently announced grants totalling 
$4.5 million to aid research relating to the 
development of a once-a-month contraceptive pill. 

AID sees the pill as a way to "assist develop- 
ing countries to meet the problem of excessive 
population growth." 

Revolutionary movements in the Third World 
see things differently. They see population 
control as hiding the real issues: 1) under 

capitalism, food production is limited because 
it is often in the interests of capitalists to 
leave large quantities of land untilled, and 
2) if there are fewer kids, there are fewer men 
and women to fight in a revolution to overthrow 
capital ism. 

-30- 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

FLAG DAY IN LEGNANO, ITALY 

LEGNANO, Italy (LNS) -- Four workers were 
fired from their factory jobs here after they 
refused to work under an American flag 
hoisted above the factory by their employer 
to celebrate the Apollo moon landing. 

-30- 
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Letter to all movement people from THV (The 
Heterodox! cal Voice) : 

The movement in Delaware has been character- 
ized by many of the traits that infects the move- 
ment nationally: a certain in-grownncss , egos, 

factionalism, etc. With the movement as small 
as it is here, all of this has added up to a 
needless pettiness, which has led to a split in 
the U. of Del. chapter of SDS and in the 
Heterodoxical Voice. 

Briefly, here is what happened: In Janu- 

ary, a small group of us (4) became largely resp- 
onsible for putting out the Voice and the situa- 
tion remained this way for four months. At the 
same time we began to attend SDS meetings m 
which we had not been active in six months. We 
were highly critical of SDS activities, but 
tended to remain aloof from its actions (this 
was much less true of the two women than the two 
men) - Although others in SDS came to see our 
criticisms as correct, much resentment was built 
up because of our style, which included personal 
criticism. 

By May discussions about a summer program 
had been going on and it was generally agreed 
that a program to strengthen the Heterodoxical 
Voice would be a good way to fuse action, edu- 
cation, § community. However, the disagreements 
within SDS erupted and several people said they 
would not work with us (at least, for the 
summer). Eventually, about 10 people decided 
to do something else, while leaving us the Voice. 
After thinking about the situation we decided to 
turn the Voice over to them. That is, since they 
were a larger group, since they had agreed the 
Voice was important to work on, we thought they 
should be "Centrally responsible" for putting 
out the paper. At the meeting in which we turned 
over the paper, they did not object to taking it 
and we made it clear that we were not dropping 
out of the paper. In the past several months we 
have continually asked to participate, but have 
been denied participation. There has been some 
feeling that we "dumped" the paper on them. (It 
must be clear that we have always regarded the 
Voice as a movement organ and have felt that 
many people should be consulted on major decis- 
ions Concerning the paper.) 

^ince late May the following has occurred: 

1 . The other group came out with one issue 
in June 5 have not put out another issue since 
then. We have expressed the view that at least 
one other issue should be put out m the summer, 
which we would like to work on. However, we 
have pot been consulted on any decisions nor 
invited to any meetings. 

2. They have said they want to put out the 
next two issues in the fall before we are 
allowed to participate. This means that they * 
would have complete control over the politics 
of the paper during the crucial first months of 
school . 

3. Since June, they have spent at least 
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$240 of the Voice's money for their own persona] needs. 

Although they intend to pay the Voice back, the 
paper can not be put out without money. 

4. A large part of the money was spent so 
that most of them could go to the SDS NC, (losing 
all of their paying jobs in the process.) After 
the NC, this group rapidly aligned itself with 
the position of the Weatherman group. Although 
the Weatherman position is open to discussion, 
tlii s group already sees itself as a Marxist- 
Leninist collective. Although we have many doubts 
about this form of organization in general, we 
definitely are opposed to this form of organization 
for a publication which should be an open 
forum for movement views. 

It has become clear to us that we have been 
excluded. It is also clear that neither group 
has reached out to or spoken to the needs of the 
majority of movement-oriented people. Our major 
task is to build a movement in Delaware, starting 
at the U. of Del. 

With these thoughts in mind, we are going to 
start another "Heterodoxical Voice", which we will 
abbreviate as THV. Thus, there will be two Voices 
(a comparision between the April $ May issues 
[ours] and the "Early Summer" issue [theirs] will 
show some of the possible differences between the 
two.) Ours will be open to all movement people 
and a number have already decided to work on the 
paper. This does not mean that we are unwilling 
to work with the other group; we are willing, 
but we will not wait to be "allowed" to partici- 
pate. And Ve will not be silenced: 

Since we are starting from scratch, we are 
at a material disadvantage. WE hope that other 
papers will begin to send us exchanges immediately, 
while continuing to exchange with the other group. 

Our mailing address is: THV 

P.0. BOX 806 
NEWARK, DELAWARE 19711 

There will probably not be two Voices 
for long: we will either eventually come to some 
agreement $ join together or one paper will die. 

The paper which speaks to the needs of people will 
live . 

In love § struggle 

Sharon Black 
Ray Ceci 

David McCorquodale 
Carla Mele 
Marxist s -Humanists 

* * * 

From Todd Gitlin (204 Noe, San Francisco, Cal. 94114) •* 

I'm collating an anthology of movement poetry 
of the Sixties. Define movement in the broadest 
sense. I'm interested in "poems’’ (arrangements 
of words having meaning) written from the movement 
rather than "about politics" or ’’about life" in 
the armchair sense. Anything sent to me at 204 Noe 
St., San Francisco, California 94114, will get back 
to the author. I'd like to look at anything 
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whether authors consider themselves "poets” or not. 

* * * 

(5053 No. Winthrop, Chicago, 111. 60640} 
From Amie Korotkm of THE RAP, /who is looking 
for info about VISTA: 

Read your article in the July 5th LNS 
issue. And would like some further information. 

Let me first fill you in. . . I am a VISTA 
in Chicago. One of my objectives is to organize 
VISTAs into a group similar to the Committee of 
Returned Volunteers. At the present time my 
only contact with VISTAs is through an "underground" 
rag called THE RAP. It is the hope of THE RAP 
to organize VISTAs so that when they return to 
their home communities they can work with other 
former VISTAs to bring about social action and 
change . 

Now that you know a little about it, I 
wonder if you could provide us with any leads 
on how to contact and get information about 
VISTAs in the Western half of the USA. 

Hoping tc hear from you in the near 
future . 

If possible could you please spread the word 
about THE RAP. 

Power to the PEOPLE. 

* * * 

The following is from South Africa: 

Dear Editor, 

A group of your radical/intellectuals 
here in Capetown. Trying to start publication of 
an undress/ underground magazine to be called 
Amoeba, first issue due m November. We need 
data and material, anything would be welcome 
Can you help? It is all part and parcel of 
the process to undermine the structure, the 
shit and muck that is reproduced daily. We have 
to be careful of using material that is too 
subversive, as the machine of repression is 
strong here, nothing stops it, and we could be 
crushed within almost a few few days We are 
without economic help, the name of the mag 
suggests the structure, an organic one that 
grows with the needs of the readers We have 
no administrative side, it will be almost my 
own responsibility Will include most fig- 
ures of the literary scene. We need help of 
any sort. Please send something, even a bag of 
urine will be welcome, or some Henry (sicj 
Marcuse, some Penderecki, some senses of new 
values, something to help break away the cake 
of indifference. 

Please contact any writers you can 
--poems, words, smears on papei WE ARE HUNGRY. 

I am steering clear of academic standards, 
rather the freedom of liberated minds 
Peace be with you. 

Anvil w de Wet 
.V .u . ,'L' i d" Road 
lam'vi^rs kloof, 

Cape 1 own , So u t h Af r i •: . i 


"San Francisco's Greatest Newspaper" has hit 
the stands m the Bay Area Dock of the Bay 
is put together by a staff which includes 
people from the LNS San Francisco bureau and 
many others They're m the process of sending 
a copy of the paper to as many radical media 
people as they can, In return, they’d like 
to he put on your Exchange list , 

Dock of the Bay 

330 Grove Street 

San Francisco, Calif 94102 

K * a a ‘k m te * Jt « i • t t **+:**•*•'*■* *c * % 

FROM Mike Wells, reporter, Daily Planet/Miami 
Free Press (3303 Grand Ave . , Coconut Grove, 

Fla. 33133} : [this item may be published] 

On July 25th, the Miami Herald printed 
a story entitled, "Set Hippies Straight, Reese 
Told," which immediately induced a furor in the 
Coconut Grove section of Miami. 

The dei isi ve lyslanted article was a result 
of a report to the Miami City Commission by City 
Manager Melvin Reese in which his staff inter- 
viewed 32 "adult businesspeople, responsible 
employers and residents of the Central Grove 
area." The investigation was initiated because 
of complaints raised of police harassment by in- 
dividuals who gathered m Coconut Grove Bayfront 
Park. These individuals have been so described 
as "hippies," yet none were interviewed in the 
report , 

Testimony was also given at the meeting by 
ten of the Grove's more archaic residents, who 
stated that the "hippies" were "dangerous." 
Allegations were also made that these "hippies used 
trees for bathrooms, harassed old people, let 
babies run nude, used drugs, robbed people, and 
committed acts of open lovemaking . " 

Naturally the Commission sucked it all up, 
and told Reese to make Bayfront Park a more de- 
sirable place for all residents. The Herald 
article misconstrued this to mean an all-out purge 
against the "hippies" in their Coconut Grove haven. 

The Daily Planet/Miami Free Press, with its 
central office situated in the heart of the Grove, 
fel* disturbed by this adverse publicity and there- 
fore Called for all elements of the underground, 
and other related minorities to meet at their 
office on Monday, the 2 7th. The purpose was to 
decide a course of action. Naturally, the mass 
media was invited, as was the police. 

The meeting turned into a press conference 
as Police Captain J.K. Maddox appeared, announcing 
that a special police review board had been formed 
to investigate the matter more extensively. 

The Miami Herald did not consider the meeting 
worthy of attending, and called the Free Press later 
for information which by their morning press run had 
become misinformation. 

It was decided at the meeting/press conference 
to give the review board a ten day trial period. 

At the end of that period, if the police harass- 
ment continues, appropriate action will be taken, 
both legally and reactively* + 

“ ^ • END On^)lCAL“MEDLA“ 1 BULLET IN"^b6aRI)+ +++++++ + 
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QUOTATION FOR OUR TIMES 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "The development of tear 
gas was a long step forward in the history of 
civilization." Thus spoke Robert Reynolds, 
president of Federal Laboratories, world's 
largest producer of tear gas 

-30- * 
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IT'S LOGICAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Here's the text of a 
dispatch from West Germany as published in 
the New York Times: 

"BONN, July 23 -- The chief West German 
government spokesman indicated today that it 
would be logical for the United States to store 
deadly nerve gas in West Germany " 

-30- 
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CAPITALISTS DISCOVER WOMEN'S LIBERATION 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Forbes magazine, which 
proudly advertises itself as the "capitalist 
tool," has discovered the women's liberation 
movement. Forbes' Aug. 1 issue contains an 
interview with a Los Angeles psychologist, 

Richard E. Parson, predicting a "massive 
rebellion" of women and suggesting a few ideas 
for cooptation (such as choosing women as 
corporate executives) . 

Forbes, like the capitalist tool it is, 
is worried less about how to provide freedom 
for women (and for men) than about how to keep 
profits up. The smart capitalist magazines 
Forbes , Fortune, Business Week, etc • are 
always in the front line of combat against 
insurgent groups, such as blacks, student*, 
workers, and now women Just as "black 
capitalism" cannot end racism and provide 
equality and dignity for masses of black workers, 
throwing crumbs to a few women is not going to 
abolish male supremacy 

If Forbes is hip to women'* I be ration, at! 
the more reason tor that movement to double its 
efforts toward growth and struggle 

LIBERA ID 


Here's the full text of the interview, 

with Forbes' own introductory note: 

* * * 

Business and the nation are striving to 
understand and to live with the revolt of youth 
and the demands of the black minority Long 
before these problems are solved, predicts a 
famed California psychologist, we will face a 
new revolt. The new rebels, women. Is the 
psychologist joking? No, he's dead serious. 

Says Richard E . Farson. "1 think we’ll see within 
the next two years a massive rebellion of women 
that is at least comparable m magnitude to the 
black revolution or the student protest." 

Dr Farson is no eccentric A Ph . D in 
psychology from the University of Chicago, he 
taught at the Harvard Business School, and founded 
the Western Behavioral Sciences Institute at La 
Jolla, Calif He now is vice president for 
ecological affairs and dean of the School of Design 
at California Institute of the Arts m Los Angeles. 

Appropriately , FORBES sent a woman reporter 
to interview Dr Farson -- Ellen Melton of our 
Los Angeles bureau Miss Melton told Dr. Farson 
that she hadn't sensed an> impending revolt of her 
sex Replied Dr Faison: "You are part of the 

problem " 

Q: As a full 'time practicing woman, I’m 

not aware of discrimination so severe it could 
produce violence. What are you worried about? 

FARSON. Women do the menial work of our 
society Thirty- one percent ot those who work 
are secretaries or clerks, IS percent are wait- 
resses or dumes t ■. c*, 14 percent are factory work- 
ers; only 13 percent a. e ±n the professions, and 
most or them are m ^uih "woman’s work" as 
school teaching and nursing Six T , percent of 
all women with bachelor’s degrees are house- 
sives Only two per-.nt of those earning over 
$it),00u a year e women In 1969 you’ll find 
some bid. • r are among the managers and execu- 
t • v - > out almost no women 

Q Women seen to have been satisfied with 
these secondary rotes in business for a long 
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time. I think it's because in what they care 
most about--bemg women --they ' re loved and in- 
dulged; they don’t want to be leaders; and m 
entertainment, for example, many women earn 
more than men 

F ARSON: Those aie just the comments we 
used to hear about blacks, before we started 
calling them blacks Besides, I’m riot say- 
ing women feel oppressed; they are oppiessed. 
People don’t feel opppressed untxl they have 
a vision of something better. Revolutions 
come when reforms are in motion- -as now with 
blacks and students, 

Q What form will the rebellion initi- 
ally take? Will women boycott Revlon? 

FARSON: I think massive boycotting of a 
particular cosmetic, or all cosmetics, is 
quite plausible to expect Or a boycotting 
of fashion Of course, demonstrations have 
already begun: Young women have demonstrated 
agaihst bridal fairs, against the Miss Ameri- 
ca cbptest, and against Playboy. 

Q. What has stirred up the women at this 
point in history? 

FARSON: A new participative mood is brew- 
ing, People want to contribute up to the lev- 
el of their actual abilities, not just what's 
dictated by their traditional social roles, 

One by one, each of the groups denied full 
participation is demanding equality of oppor- 
tunity. A number of new militant organiza- 
tions are fighting for the liberation of wo- 
men: Betty Friedan's National Organization for 
Women, Women’s Liberation groups on many cam- 
puses . 

Q. Most women seem to ignore the organiz- 
ed efforts to improve their lot 

FARSON: Revolutions always come as the 
result of the work of a very small minority of 
the people affected, as with blacks and stu- 
dents. Women are quite willing to organize 
for somebody else, but not for themselves 
This is essentially from self-hate They don't 
think women are worth it, which is a result of 


the fact that women are so demeaned in our soci- 
ety. Anyway, the rebellion is not only going 
to be women against men, it's going to be women 
against everyone who holds women back- -including 
women who discriminate even worse against women 
than men do. 1 think we'll call the Uncle Toms 
of the women's revolution "Doris Days" 

Q, But why do you think it will be a vio- 
lent revolution? Violence isn't a woman's tactic; 
guile is, or tact, or affection. For example, 
women's drive for the vote wasn't all that vio- 
lent 

FARSON: In England, it was violent There 
were bomb- throwings , it was murderous. There 
is a great reservoir of rage m women--just un- 
der the surface, As things get worse, this could 
well turn into violence If they succeed non- 
violently in getting equal rights, there will be 
no violence now. There doesn't have to be a 
violent revolution if we recognize the problem 
early enough and make the changes bloodlessly. 

But look at our recent past: There was a lot of 
agreement . that discrimination against blacks 
exists, but there still was no action. There 
was some agreement that students should have a 
larger role m decisions that affect them, but 
still no action until after a real confronta- 
tion With women it's much worse because the 
whole idea of a woman’s rebellion is laughable 
to most people So I think frustrations will 
continue to build up until an explosion comes, 

Q. What do women want? 

FARSON: Freedom from having to choose be- 
tween carriage and a career. They may want 
both, simultaneously They don't want domi- 
nance over men. They want acess to leadership 
positions and equal opportunity and equal pay 
for jobs held by men 

Q The business world has some unattractive- 
ly hard women executives already ; you’d wish us 
more? 

FARSON: I don't mean women have to leave 
behind the womanly roles we value--her nurturing, 
aesthetic, emotional, intuitive qualities. I mean 
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we should expand the dimensions of what it means 
to be a person and a woman at the same time, in- 
cluding the right to exercise leadership and 
judgment, the right to achieve 

Q. Is lack of sexual fulfillment often 
mixed up in these strivings of women you talk 
about? 

FARSON: That’s a terrible put down of the 
woman. It makes no more sense to say that what 
a woman needs is a good toss m the hay than it 
does to say that about a man That's not to 
say that both don't need it But it's an in- 
credibly demeaning comment 

Q. A woman is fulfilled in her role as 
wife and mother. It just isn’t as important 
to her that she become, say, president of Gen- 
eral Motors , 

FARSON: A lot of women don 1 1 want to be 
wives and mothers. But that's not the point 
As it now stands, the only way most women can 
gain self-esteem is by getting her man and 
raising a family- We think there's something 
wrong with women who don’t do that. Women are 
trapped in that role. It isn’t of central im- 
portance to most men, either, to become presi- 
dent of General Motors The difference ±s that 
women who would like to be president of General 
Motors are not going to have a chance, the men 
are , 

Q. You seem implicitly to be denying wo 
men's biological heritage. 

FARSON: Not at all. Women are biologi- 
cally suited for motherhood but that's not 
the only thing they’re suited fur Men. obvi 
ously, are suited for fatherhood And men 
want to be fathers as much as women want to 
be mothers. But that’s not the on^y_ thing we 
let men be. Why do you think ?<S million wo- 
men are working if they warn to be mothers so 
badly? 

Q. Child-rearing has been woman’s histo- 
ric role; you seem also to be deny mg the 
theory of natural selection 

FARSON: Bui te the ccrp ru:y Women have 


always been the real industrialists. Man has 
been the hunter, but woman has been the producer, 
organiser, craftsman. Woman's historical role is 
not simply chi Id- rearing . 

Q. Jlow can a woman work up to a top position 
when she takes time out to be a mother, while men 
are devoting a 11 their time to their careers? 

FARSON: We think it’s essential for the 

mother to bo with the children, but not the 
father. That's ridiculous. We let a father 
feel it's okay for him to be away from his child- 
ren, but in. ike a mother feel guilty about it. 

We need to redress that balance 

Q. Mow v 

FARSON: By redesigning the work format, 

which is now suited only for men, though a third 
of the work force is female. The male concept 
of leaving your home for all of the daylight 
hours just doesn't work for women. There's no 
reason we have to operate our industries from 
9 to 5. And I visualize work centers that in- 
clude child-care units, recreational facilities, 
even residences. We must design a format that 
will let women work, become pregnant, and bring 
then babies to work or other places for care. 
Without penalties. 

Q. You see the revolution affecting 
primarily jobs" 

FARSON: This revolution is not just in 

terms or jobs, but that's what everybody thinks 
of first. Family patterns also will change, 
which in turn will change the basis of appeal- 
ing to consumers. 

Q. How ; 

r ARSON: I here will have to be other models 

than the ; • family -- two adults and their 

minor children, the Saturday Evening Post cover 
family. [t went out of business, too I think 
some 7 0*o ot Americans don’t live in nuclear 
t ami lies , yet it's our model Our concept of 
housing is an null :_duai home, with a yard for 
children, .v: • . at ed by a few feet from the 

next h' Hus concept doesn't work very well, 

- ii ^° f - nuclear families, and not at all for the 
people outside such families. 1 think we'll turn 
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to mass-produced housing partly designed by 
the people living m it: things they will build 

out of components themselves; self-determined 
housing. 

Q. So much selling is pitched at women in 
their traditional roles. How will this appeal 
change? 

FARSON: We’ll need an entirely different 

consumer psychology for women. Current adver- 
tising techniques exploit women’s image by 
trying to sell them products for the hope chest, 
marriage and the home, products to make them more 
attractive to men. Building an advertising 
campaign on that framework will become as in- 
sulting as mounting a campaign in 1969 to sell 
watermelons to blacks. If I were in the 
foundation-garment business now, I'd want to 
get into female executive placement instead. 

Q. Television, of course, entirely re- 
flects the traditional view of woman. 

FARSON: There's an invisible woman on 

television. We rarely see one who has leader- 
ship, power, an excitement about her that is 
not connected with family life, or with a 
seductive, cosmetic style. They're not the 
limit of women any more than Stepin Fetchit 
was the limit for blacks. 

Q. Can we head off the revolution? 

FARSON: We can find ways of making 

women leaders. In a hospital, appqint them 
chief of staff or administrator, not just 
nurse or doctor. In an orchestra, name them 
conductor, not just harpist. In a university, 
not just women's dean, but president. In 
business, not executive assistant, but 
executive . 

Q. Do you anticipate backlash? 

FARSON: That's what I worry about most. 

I think the first reaction, which we're seeing 
now, will be to dismiss it as laughable. Then, 
as women use both violence and non-violence in 
potent forms, I think we'll see a stunned society 
for a time. I'd expect strong, though perhaps 
not well organized, resistance to preserve cer- 
tain male bastions like management and clubs. 

Q. In the long run, are you optimistic or 


pessimistic? 

FARSON: I'm just afraid it's still too early 

to recognize the problem and already too late to 
avoid it. The locus of the women's problem is 
identical to the locus of the Negro problem. But 
in the long run, I think there could be a 
magnificent outcome: The new woman who may 

emerge may in the process liberate man, too. 

-30- 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

MOZAMBIQUE FIGHTS ON 

DAKAR, Senegal (LNS) -- "The struggle of our 
people for their liberation for more than five 
years is now at its highest stage," said Marcelino 
dos Santos, political secretary of the Mozambique 
Liberation Front (FRELIMO) . 

"The departure of Salazar," said Dos Santos, 
"does not mean any substantial change. Today we 
are fighting in two-thirds of the national 
territory, one-fifth of which has already been 
liberated," he said in an address to the 
coordinating committee of the Organization for 
African Unity. 

Neither the assassination of FRELIMO leader 
Eduardo Mondlane, nor the propaganda of colonialist 
Portugal and the West (The New York Times recently 
ran a series of articles which clearly supported 
Portuguese colonial rule over Mozambique and 
Angola} can stop the struggle. 

"Our troops," reported Dos Santos, "have 
increased their ranks to 10,000 men. At this 
decisive moment, we need the political and material 
support of the independent African states more than 
ever before." 

-30- 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ +++++++++++++ 

WIDOWED OF THE WORLD [a guerrilla poem 
by Otto Rene Castillo] 

Companeros / I do my job / fighting / as best I 
can. / A shame to have a life so short, / with 
the tragedy so great / and so much to be done. 

It doesn't hurt me to leave you. / My hopes remain 
with you. 

Listen, / I would have liked / to come to the end / 
of all these confusions / with you, / sharing a so 
intense / jubilation. I imagine that / and hate to 
leave. / But I know, darkly / my blood tells me / 
in its timid voice, / that soon I shall be / 
widowed of the world. -30- 
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[See other stories and graphics in this packet 
for material on Okinawa and Japan, in conjunction 
with the various anti-war activities of Hiroshima 
Week.] 
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1970: YEAR OF DECISION IN JAPAN 

By Bill Troy 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note: The author of the following 

article is a member of the Committee of Returned 
Volunteers . ) 

On June 23, 1970, the Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security between Japan and the 
United States of America will be ten years old. 

The treaty, which was signed in an atmosphere of 
mass protest in Tokyo in 1960, will on that date 
enter a new phase in which it can be abrogated 
by either side on one year’s prior notice. Or, 
stated the other way around, after June 23, 1970, 
the treaty will remain in force indefinitely until 
one party, or both together, decides to end the 
treaty, either permanently or for the purpose of 
establishing a new and revised treaty. 

Both the Japanese and American governments 
have publicly stated that they intend to remain 
silent next June and thus allow the treaty to be 
extended "automatical ly . ” This will mean that, 
under the terms of the agreement, Japan will 
continue to grant to the U.S. "the use by its 
land, air and naval forces of facilities and areas 
in Japan" as governed under a separate Status of 
Forces Agreement signed along with the treaty in 
1960. The immodest mandate for the use of those 
forces is contained in the crucial Article Six 
in the words "for the purpose of contributing to 
the security in the Far East..." Nowhere in the 
treaty or the exchange of official notes which 
followed it is there any indication of what would 
constitute a threat to the security of Japan, or 
more importantly, what areas fall within the 
general region designated as the Far Hast. These 
matters are left to the considered judgment of the 
signatories . 

The treaty was revised in 1960 from an 
earlier version, mainly to include two provisos 
urgently desired by the government of Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi. The first states that 
any changes in U.S. armed forces deployment or 
equipment in Japan, and any use of U.S. forces in 


Japan for actions outside the country, shall be 
the subject of "prior consultation” with the 
Japanese government . There was nothing very 
mutual about the original treaty, signed in 
1951; the U.S. had all the troops and called 
all the shots. However, the creation of the 
Japanese Self-Defense Forces in 1954 -- in 
violation of Article Nine of the Constitution 
of Japan, which forbids the maintenance of land, 
sea and air forces and renounces the right of 
belligerency -- made it possible for Japan to 
cooperate in the maintenance of her own security. 
The second proviso emphasizes "mutuality" in all 
defense decisions. Not only could the Japanese 
Self-Defense Forces work with U.S. forces to 
combat external threats, but they could also 
assume from the U.S. the burden of repressing 
insurrection within Japan, a task the government 
indicated it was not loath to carry out. 

Today, the U.S. maintains over 100 military 
facilities in Japan. They are manned by 40,000 
armed forces personnel. There are seven major 
air bases and two major naval ports among these 
installations. The command headquarters of the 
U.S. Fifth Air Force, which is responsible for 
operations in the area covering Japan, South 
Korea and Okinawa is at Fuchu Air Station in 
suburban Tokyo. The naval ports are available 
for port calls by warships of the Seventh Fleet, 
which patrols the Pacific area. Aside from the 
massive strike capability maintained in Japan, 
U.S. bases are also used for storage, transporta- 
tion of war materiel, military training, 
hospital care and reconnaissance . Both the U.S. 
Pueblo and the spy plane shot down by the North 
Koreans this year were stationed in Japan. U.S. 
forces regularly carry out maneuvers and 
military training operations with the Self- 
Defense Forces of Japan. 

The security arrangement with Japan was 
designed from the very beginning to insure 
that the recently conquered enemy would be safely 
returned to the affairs of nations as a friendly 
power, cooperating in America's Asian wall of 
containment against Communism. The 1951 treaty 
(largely the work of John Foster Dulles) was the 
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logical extension of an abrupt shift which had 
occurred in American occupation policy around 
late 1947. Until that time, the emphasis of 
occupation policy had been upon demilitarization 
and democratization of a defeated and perhaps 
still dangerous enemy. But a succession of events 
deemed inimical to U f ,S« interests took place in 
the latter part of the decade -- the insurrection 
in Greece, the revolution in China, the outbreak 
of guerrilla wars all over Southeast Asia, the 
emergence of Russia as a Pacific power - - causing 
U.S. policy=makers to begin to view a revived 
Japan as a necessary ally in the emerging Cold 
War. From th4t point in time, the Occupation 
dropped most of its "New Deal" programs in Japan 
and launched 3n urgent effort to revive the 
Japanese economy, control the newly authorized 
labor union, and insure the rise to power of 
conservative leaders who would be warm to U.S. 
designs . 

By 1960 important changes had taken place 
which dictated the terms of the treaty 1 s 
revision. The Japanese economy was well on its 
way toward achieving its present remarkable 
success, and this development was accompanied 
by a revived sense of national honor which found 
the 1951 treaty grossly one-sided. Moreover, 

Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida had successfully 
circumvented the letter of the constitution and 
established the Self-Defense Forces in 1954. 

These two conditions were behind the revisions 
demanded by the Kishi government in 1960. 

Today, ten years later, the Soviet threat 
to "freedom" is not felt so keenly as it was in 
earlier days, and the treaty is conceived as 
contributing primarily to military "security" 
against China, North Korea and wars of national 
liberation in Southeast Asia. The proximity of 
U.S. forces in Japan to the Chinese mainland is 
obvious enough and is not at all lost upon 
Peking, which maintains a steady verbal denun- 
ciation of the pro-U.S government in Tokyo. 

The integration of U.S., Japanese and 
South Korean forces for the defense of South 
Korea (what Walt Rostow once called an 
"enlightened military government"j was another 
policy development. 


While no U.S. strikes against the Vietnamese 
have been launched directly from Japan, the Tokyo 
government lias not deemed "prior consultation" 
necessary for the transport of troops, weapons, 
and supplies for Vietnam through Japan, nor for 
port calls by U.S. ships such as the USS Enter- 
prise, bound for Vietnam duty, nor provocative 
reconnaissance missions such as that exercised 
by the U.S. Pueblo in the North Pacific. Moreover, 
the American military bastion in Okinawa, which 
even the U.S. government has recognized as 
legally Japanese territory, is a major base 
for prosecuting the War in Vietnam. Twenty-two 
B-52 bombers there are available for twice daily 
missions to Vietnam . The island is one enormous 
storage dump for weapons, including nuclear 
and chemical weapons, and the north part of 
the island is a major training base for counter- 
guerrilla warfare. 

It is important to recognize that political 
protest in Japan is aimed not only at ending 
Japan's complicity m U.S. military imperialism, 
but also at preventing the rearmament of Japan. 

It has been U.S. policy since the late stages of 
occupation to urge the Japanese government to 
pursue exactly that course. From Washington's 
point of view, while it is convenient to have 
access to the bases in Japan, it would be less 
costly if Japan icu Id agree to shoulder more of 
the burden herself providing, of course, that 
she used her forces to pursue basically American 
aims. This is the meaning of the suggestion by 
the Nixon administration that the Asian and Pacific 
Council (ASPACJ , presently a regional organization 
for consultation on political and economic 
problems, should become a military organ for 
regional defense against Communism, with Japan 
as its major member. 

It would not be too much to ^ay that in 
terms of both available and potential military 
manpower and firepower, the Japanese do in fact 
maintain the thud largest military force in 
Asia today, inferior to the U.S. and Russia, 
but probably equal to China. The 180,000 
troops of the Self-Defense Forces man a military 
machine which theoretically is capable only of 
defensive operations. But this machine includes 
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both Hawk and Nike-llercules missiles built in 
Japan under a 1967 know-how license with the 
Pentagon, a fleet of blue-ribbon Phantom F - 104 
jet fighters which will be increased by 34 on 
the basis of a license granted to Japanese manu- 
facturers last year by the U.S. It has been 
estimated that the time needed for Japan to 
convert its present level of peaceful atomic 
capability to military purposes, and then use its 
present missilery as an atomic delivery system, 
would amount to only a few months. Moreover, the 
present industrial base is more than adequate to 
produce air and naval forces which would con- 
stitute a major world military force. 

The alliance between America and Japan has 
become an enormously profitable economic venture 
for both countries. The U.S. is far and away 
the leading market for Japanese exports, 
accounting for about 30% of Japan’s overseas 
business. Japan, on the other hand, lias become 
the second largest market for U.S. manufactured 
goods (after Canada}, absorbing about 8% of all 
U.S. exports. The Japanese economy, boosted 
back into productive shape b> $2 billion of U.S. 
aid during the Occupation, has transformed itself 
from a pre-war economy which relied on the export 
of textiles and cheap consumer goods to a robust 
heavy industrial economy which leads the world 
m shipbuilding, is second in the export of iron 
and steel, second in the production ot auto- 
mobiles, and is a substantial exporter of 
industrial chemicals, electrical equipment, and 
photographic equipment. 

The advantage to Japanese business includes 
more than her direct protits from trade with the 
U.S. The circle of containment maintained by 
the U.S. throughout ’’free world” Asia has 
provided Japanese companies with unlimited 
possibilities for investment ami trade m the 
smaller nations of Asia. These activities are 
essential to the continued growth of an economy 
which is so heavily dependent upon imports of 
industrial raw inateriaJs and upon m - j nt -lning 
a favorable balance of pnymerr s . Japanese eco- 
nomic activit) m t "c - ' • ' or is indicated by 
ventures such a- a mu lion Japanese cons 1 l- 


t i urn project to develop the Nam Ngum River in 
Laos, a 310.3 million power transmission network 
built ±n Ceylon, a new multi -mi 11 ion dollar 
expressway on the main island of the Philippines, 
two automobile assembly plants in Thailand, the 
Jurong shipyard m Malaysia, a sugar refinery 
and several oil-drilling contracts with Indo- 
nesia. 

There are at least two possible eventual- 
ities that would upset the American grand design. 
One involtes the J on range economic plans of 
Japanese business, and casts in doubt the 
proposition that the Japanese will willingly 
play the roic of junior partner in the 
proposed arrangement. It would appear from recent 
Japanese activity that perhaps they have plans 
of their own. Not only is an increasing amount 
of Japanese resources going into Southeast Asia, 
but Japanese companies are becoming heavily 
involved m the resource development of British 
Columbia [40% of mineral exports to Japan), 

Alaska [80% of all exports to Japan) and 
Siberia. Moreover, 26% of Japanese overseas 
investment is now going to resource development 
in Latin America. Indeed, many American busi- 
nessman (not to mention Canadians and Australians) 
are beginning to wondei whether their relation- 
ship to Japanese business can remain mutually 
supportive or whether indeed the competitive 
nature of the relationship will inevitably 
predominate . 

A related possibility is suggested by Carl 
Oglesby m his essay ’’Vietnamese Crucible.” 

He advances the proposition, based upon his 
projcui.n ot a continuously gx'owing Chinese 
economy , Je rea* threat to U S. interests 

in Asia is economic , and that it lies m a 
regional economic system "whose potential and 
powci arc inherent m r he Tacit’ situation 
itself.” The baus of his argument rests on the 
asseition that the? is an as-> et -untapped 
■ w omp 1 cmentar : \ between the economies of Japan 
and Thu .-. China m the years ahead will need 
1 . ,• more basic industrial goods than she is 
even now import mu from Japan and Turope, and 
she ail utu to Japan markets in an industrial- 
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izing country, raw nuiiuiJ.h sudi i i on r>u 
coal, and food (chiefly rice), a perennial Japan- 
ese import. Without question, considerable 
pressure has been brought to bear upon Japan by 
the U.S, for many years to honer the aliiniue by 
refraining from moving economic ii iy toward the 
natural complementarity her economy sha.-cs .\ith 
China . 

That is the real question in 19*0: which 

way will Japan go? In a sense the date June IKS, 
1970, is more significant th-.n simply the question 
of the fate of the security tre.it>. It represents 
the end of the post-war era tor Japan and the 
beginning of her full re-entry into the internation- 
al world as a political power. Sitting as ^>he 
does as the very keystone ot present IKS- economic 
and military strategy in the Far bast , how Japan 
chooses to define her political existence in the 
next decade is one of the fundamental pivots on 
which the future of the entire region will turn, 

As Dwight Eisenhower said in 1954, "The 
possible consequences of the loss or Japan to the 
free world are just incalculable . " 
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OKINAWA: OCCUPIED LAND IN THE PACIFIC 

By Judy Kanazawa 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The following aiticle was 

written for the newsletter of Asian Americans 
for Action.) 

NEW VORK (LNSj -- Me rubers or Asia,! Americans 
for Action recently had the privilege of talking 
to two leading political figures from Japan They 
were Mr. Ryoshin Nakayoshi, a tr.uie union leader 
jn Okinawa, and Mr. Sh impel F n imuk i , a So ..a. a .1 1 . t 
Party leader and expert on l.J S.- Japan ie Kat i ons . 

Mr. Nakayoshi spoke comprehensive!; in 
Japanese about the tense and dange on.-> si t oat • wii 
in Okinawa. Mr. Fujunaki acted as h ; . s inter- 
preter. The goal of their spe uk ing t: *r or thv 
IKS. was primarily to intern the \ -.an people 
pf the realities of American m* . . f .e . sm and 
aggression . 

At cur me e t i n g , M . v c K as a t ■ 

ignorance of the /eai ait » -u.l i i:i.) 

!c . , \ 


t woiil map w 1 1 }. . i ■■ Jv.uu.l tin location of Okinawa, 
lie ii.cn [ leCGodcd to tail simply, personally and 
to tin pant , the pi j may point being that the 
1 1 . sK i n . a v act . ' > r .t ukiii iW.'i . Ills talk was 
stippe i' d by J. u . : ■ . 

ij U; j - H . . ibiiu; of 1951 estab- 

j j snod the i i . S . t i.v iai e trustee of 

Okinawa Kin ' tin n , -..ip. n has become a member 

nation i ! ! In. Mia. ‘ d Ka an- • J bus , t !*: c IJ.S. 

a-.n nu i oil).* 1 . : 111 Mi i: L : -atajslup. lhe only 

. il tenia ti a. i j J. t. r h e U.u return Okinawa to 
the inaiiin.il'! 

Thu pusujn. in,:,u*c II S. rale is "completely 
undo mo c . at. i and . jl au^iist " Okinawa is ruled 
by II 5. lag!: a: mhii j.ss j oiht , who has tremendous 
power Mu inr. a: fue any government 
officials J • .mi illy he win decide which 
cases are ij i.jc* t .ken auc ot by the U.S. Mr 
Nakayoshi ^ited m any e camples to illustrate the 
highly undemu*. r .mc natnte ot. the commissioner's 
luie. For uxnjinau, u>.». yeuis ago a legislative 
eandidato opp . 5 u! n. U.S. rule was elected, but 
the hi gn w jiiufii ss l i. du. iaruti the election in- 
/aixd. 1 he c ..sc .o Mursferred to the U.S. 
aiid was WO.i , bet V n; at lei* a tremendous 
struggle b'^ the O kin u \ mils . 

An t n ■ - c \ .i.ip l c is the strike by J apane se 
w o i k e l s t mp j v . j ^ J . : j it i it a r y b s c s • F 1 1 1 y 
th.-u^ai .w .3 jMuv'OO ;u.:.u'. lied j struggled to 

the p *. j n l : ; the be. ne, ike high commissioner 
dc .a., roc: J:-,t ihcy w. iv ter. bidden to -take be- 
cause tii* job; a • w. to. anpatun*. fhe strikers 
we ; e i \ cci . n • ■ . sta ‘ i pend i ng before 
r. lie v-am • 

CM , : w . aid M U . 5 . mi Altai > 

■ae . > . .i ■ _ l ;,).(! a us .• a fu. # DaSeS 

-\.i i l L i - :■ ' i , ; * n is • e s . . - L e d in : ad ic»- 

. I. I. ]. • •_ . i » ... , *d id ■ J.eS . Cjbu I t 

O i i ■ hv i . S ; i II . . s \ « t t j * il . Alba 

t e ; u ■ i 'i ' e i : a; lit diibo 1 O t 

he . i . j.- i\ . . i , :e l !u Ln. . v 'h .aid .d ! get 

■ ■ a a .. ... .ii.s iwuiity rruee -luldren had 

10 I'* . ' ; a. ; a , d ■ tuj :!,ai'. I hs . 1 111 5 tuck 

j : . . . . • . .1 tie A : ;lle d I* 0 1'eC S 

■vs : 1 , 1 . . ; , . an! -tOillgt? of 

>j • i .) 1 . ;,i ..I . a ] d : :ul 1 u 1 eg l -• a i ) 
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weapons. In these same waters, frogs have been 
known to be bom with nine legs. 

An important question was brought up at the 
end of the talk -- the results of a U.S. with- 
drawal. U.S. foreign policy makers would like 
us to believe that withdrawal would be harmful 
for Okinawa. The reply from Mr. Fujimaki 
was threefold: 1) that U.S. aid was never 

asked for in the first place, 2) that Japan is 
the third major industrial power in the world and 
could allow $90 million to go to Okinawa, much 
more than what the U.S. provides, and 3} that the 
vital elements of the economy are held by the 
U.S. If these elements were returned to Okinawa 
they would certainly be able to maintain a sound 
economy. 

Reversion of Okinawa to the Japan mainland 
is now the most controversial subject m Japan 
and Okinawa. The subject is coming to a head 
because the continuation of the Japan - U.S. 
Security Treaty is in question. The Treaty comes 
up for re-consideration in June 1970. 

Okinawa is the largest and most powerful 
U.S. military base and ammunition depot in the 
Pacific theater and supplies all the explosives 
that go to Vietnam. Due to the fact that 160,000 
Japanese in Okinawa perished during ivox Id War II, 
Okinawans possess a strong anti-war sentiment. 

The Okinawans, in conflict with the present Sato 
government in Japan, want the military base com- 
pletely removed from Okinawa. Mr. Fujimaki felt 
that the Sato government wants eventually to main- 
tain the base to the benefit of Japanese military 
power, contrary to the attitude of the Japanese 
workers. However, Mr. Fujimaki further felt 
that this was a political struggle that had to be 
dealt with after the U.S. gets out of Okinawa. 

To put this one situation into world per- 
spective we must realize that the U S. main- 
tains 3,000 bases all over the world. These 
bases are maintained on the principle that 
backward nations have to be protected against 
the ’’threat" of communism, that the U.S. has to 
make the world "safe for dcmo^racW’ -- but 
clearly, the U.S. it far from altruistic. U S 
aggression and militarism cannot pro tit fro;, an 


unselfish care of the people it dominates. Mr. 
Nakayushi is personally involved because all his 
relatives were killed m World War II. He 
believes that this is a right cause, that the 
Okinawans must force the U.S. out, and we see 
his concern. But we, living in America, must see 
the situation m its broader context. We must 
hold ourselves responsible for the results of 
our country’s tremendous power, and we must 
hold ourselves responsible for the results of 
our power hypoc r it leal ly and purposefully 
misused. We must ask ourselves why it is being 
misued . 

We as Asian Americans keenly feel the 
situation for we are yellow as the Okinawans 
are. We will struggle harder to help our 
brothers and sisters around the world. 
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CHICAGO JAIL: WARDEN MOORE’S DUNGEON 

By Charlie Muse 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note: The author was jailed recently 

for his part in the burning of 50 sacks of 1-A 
files taken from Chicago area draft boards.) 

CHICAGO (LNSJ -- After two years in federal 
prisons ^on a draft offense) and lesser periods in 
various county lockups, I had thought that I 
could hardly be shocked in any of the places that 
this society uses to hide away the victims of 
its failures. 

Cook County jail was a shock; it was 
shocking to again realize that there is a 
willingness m this country to commit any 
outrage and torment on anyone who is labeled 
a criminal, a !i ru the name of protection or, 
more often, simple vengeance. 

Ihe men and women locked inside Warden 
Moore's dungeon have, for the nnat part, been 
convicted ot no crime; no court has condemned 
them to be punished, yet people are caged 
under cuml i t : jus that no humane zoo-keeper would 
tolera’e ior housing animals. They are guarded 
* nd controlled by a staff and administration 
whose most human qualit) seems to be indiffer- 
ence; and the warden and his superiors con- 
gratulate themse lves ior having converted wh a t 
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was once a hell-hole into a paradise of enlight- 
ened penology. 

The physical conditions arc simply the 
absolute minimum for sustaining life. Men 
sleep huddled in blankets on concrete floors; 
some may have insect- and filth- ridden mattress- 
es. The really lucky ones have steel slat bunks 
in two-man cells whose dimensions are less than 
6X8 feet. In a cell block housing SO men 
there is one shower room with three fixtures which 
one may use if he can persuade a guard to unlock 
the door and perhaps provide soap. In the soli- 
tary confinement block, showers are theoretically 
provided once a week for each inmate, but this 
too depends on the whim of the guard. 

Each inmate is given a ’’medical examination" 
upon entering the jail; twelve questions on a 
printed form, marching past a doctor with perhaps 
a hundred other inmates, shirts off... the doctor 
glances up from a stack of forms, then writes 
’’phsyical condition, good.” The doctor asks you 
how you feel, you answer good, or not so bad, and 
the examination is over. 

Emotionally disturbed men, psychotics, or 
even those suffering from narcotics withdrawal 
are usually locked in solitary confinement where 
they can make all the noise they wish. While I 
was in solitary (for refusing to sign a paper 
authorizing the jail to open mail, etc. J, the man 
in the next cell spent most of the day banging 
the walls with his fists or his head, and begging 
lit cigarettes from the guard, so he could burn 
himself with them. One of the guards thought 
that was very funny and provided the man with 
five or six cigarettes a day When I brought 
this to Warden Moore's attention, his response 
was "what do you expect me to do about it?" 

-30- 

QUOTATION FOR OUR 1 IMF; 

And just because he's human/ a man would like a 
little bite to eat / He won’t get; full on a lot ot 
talk/ That won’t give him hr ad and meat / So 
jeft two three, so left, three / To the work 

that we must do / Mr . i m the vwrker’s united 
front / For you are .■ woiker, toe 

-- from a song, words by Bertalt ! 0 .cht 
) k : .. 


HUNDREDS I 1 Roll SI D I X (.‘OUR I MARI I ALS ; 
jkAH-ir IS STALLED , Bill PEOPLE ARE. FRIENDLY 

LIBERATION’ News Service 

NEW YORK ( LN S ) -- Four hundred demonstrators 
massed m front ot Penn Station August 2 to 
support 38 Fort Dix, N.J., GI’s who face court- 
martials for having, participated in a stockade 
up rising. 

The protestors called for the elimination 
of all Army stoekades, dropping charges against 
the Ft. Dix 38, and the freeing of all political 
prisoners -- including Black Panther Minister of 
Defense Huey P. Newton. 

As speakers talked to the crowd about life 
in the stockade, the trumped-up charges against 
the 38, and organizing in the army in general, 
demonstrators passed out thousands of leaflets. 

One G1 appeared at the demonstration 
briefly and held up the flag ot the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam; he was later 
arrested by Military Police in the subway and 
charged with violation of codes which prohibit 
soldiers from demonstrating in uniform. 

Following the rally, the protestors took 
to the streets, streaming down Eighth Avenue and 
finishing up at a veterans Administration 
building which houses a number of Armed Forces 
research and administrative offices. Although 
the march tied up traffic for a few minutes, 
cab drivers, truck drivers and people inside 
cars were sympathetic and friendly for the 
most part. 

The action was organized by SDS, in coopera- 
tion with the .American Serviceman’s Union (ASU) 
and other groups ; 5ee fot0i in 
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FREAK NEWS: KANSAS IN AUGU C 3 

By Abraham Per 1 
LIBERATION Ne< Service 


LAWRENCE. Kan.-:. (LNSj -- I’d like to tell 
you about the latest product to roll off the 
System’s assembly hne. He is most probably a 
■. o liege grad. lie has a wo 11 -paying job. He is 
ui bane, glib, anil an all-around smoothie. His 
most tenant ..ppearuncc was as a principal in a 
one -hour IV spec^u. He is the new-model narc 
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for 1970. 

Tom Johnson, or, more precisely, Special Agent 
Tom Johnson of the Kansas City office of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, appeared 
at the Plymouth Congregational Church here last 
week. Lawrence is a typical town for such a 
visit. A heavy dope scene revolved around Kansas 
University. Grass grows wild throughout Douglas 
County. High school heads are everywhere. The 
local heat, intimidated by the U f s dominance of 
town politics and economics, has a policy of not 
busting parties. The parents are uptight, so much 
so that the sign in Randy’ s Supermarket advertising 
the church "forum" on drugs had "PARENTS ONLY" 
scrawled across its bottom. The parents are 
ignorant, and it is Tom Johnson’s job to keep them 
that way . . . . 

The people at Plymouth Congregational were 
characterized by their fear -- why else did they 
ban their kids? A blustering diatribe against 
junkies would have repelled an audience used to 
generally mild longhairs and tales of religious 
experiences and "Mom, it’s neat." What they 
wanted was reassurance, and Johnson was their 
attitudinal aspirin , 

He never raised his voice when addressing 
the hundred-or-so people m the room. He spoke 
far more about dependence than about addiction. 

He defined terms like "drug abuse" and "loss of 
bodily integrity." He mingled esoteric phrases 
like "melting into the universe" with homespun 
chatter about acid scaring his socks off. He 
even went so far as to defend (after a fashion) 
drug users as "people who don't want to be 
fooled" and chided his listeners for not curbing 
their own use of alcohol, tobacco and diet pills. 

It was not information for information’s 
sake. The entire presentation, from complex 
pharmacology to statements like "the National 
Safety Council tells me_that...," was geared 
toward establishing himself as Unquestionable 
Authority. By the time he finished his brief 
talk, most of the folks were willing to accept 
his view of druggies as "misguided people" whose 
major sin is "not caring about society" and his 


people don't know what kind of world this is. 

WE HAVli TO 1 ELL THEM. ” Johnson was offering 
something sacred to the audience, the right to 
tell their kids what to do and what not to do. 

Ask yourself what would be the thing most 
likely to convince these people to pick up on 
Johnson's offer. Right , longhairs who put dope 
down. And there they were, two kids from Kansas 
City's Pepperland who were "off the stuff." 

Through some kind of karmic twist, a friend 
drove Chris, Sylvester, and me out from KC. From 
them I learned that Pepperland was a house started 
by a KC dope lawyer to help busted kids to get 
jobs and insure that they would have a place 
to stay. The original response of the mass 
daily papers was to avoid any mention of the or- 
ganization, their own prudery about inter- 
sexual living arrangements outweighing mixed 
feelings about an agency for drug resocialization. 
Some Lawrence dopers later told me that Pepper- 
land was crumbling. Most kids had learned to 
tell drugs apart and to differentiate between 

getting stoned when /together and doing the thing 
you’re being 

when/fucked around. Nearly all had split. 

To summarize where Chris and Sylvester were 
at, keep in mind that our friend Johnson drove 
them home. They weren’t conscious Quislings, 
just young 'uns happy to talk rough in front of 
their parents ’ peers and unaware that they were 
Man’s best friend. That they said that many of 
their pals had had mystic experiences and learned 
about themselves from acid was buried by the 
visual message of a smiling narc standing next 
to them. You could imagine the harried hundred 
thinking, "Here are some 'with it’ kids who 
have been there and back." Some seemed near 
tears when Sylvester said, "The only way to get 
a better society is to get to the top and change 
the system from within." 

There was more. After a short intermission 
replete with visions of electric punch and making 
off with Johnson’s dangerous drug display, the 
last phase of Repressive Tolerance commenced. 
Something called a 'response panel" was convened. 

A shrink, a child welfare worker, a juvenile 


pre s enpt ion for solving the "problem" 
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court employee, a doctor, and a detective fielded 
questions from the floor. Neither questions nor 
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answers were especially eye-opening; each panel 
member made remarks intended to impress the 
audience that The Problem was not the fault of 
psycho logy/ sociology /jurisprudence/ medicine/ 
police science. Democratic process was concluded 
by the distribution of * was this worthwhile' 
cards . 

Obviously, the whole session was meaningless 
insofar as it dealt (or failed to dealj with 
drugs as a force for fun and liberation. It was 
a catharsis, a chance for a bunch of worried 
parents to assure themselves that they are right 
to ignore their kids. The dialogue was between 
two sides of the same coin; Johnson’s smile 
returned when the liberal shrink proposed that 
family communication be re-established--on 
parental terms. 

But some serious questions do arise. Much 
of the Pepperlanders 1 talks was the result of 
a little knowledge being a dangerous thing. We 
should remember that it is not information that 
we oppose but biased or erroneous data, and 
that we should be the ones who speak the truth 
about where drugs are at. Smack is not the same 
as grass; intravenous meth works differently 
than a night-before - exam dex. We should keep 
in mind that this ’both sides now’ style may 
delude a lot of people into beating up on the 
dopers, and that the sham can best be met by 
some kind of guerilla theater and informational- 
actual turn * on combination . News that five present 
and former federal narcs have been indicted in 
Washington may cheer our team's hearts, but 
a Bureau willing to dump or indict 45 guys since 
last April and spend lots of bread on PR men has 
to be challenged as well as mocked Already State 
Police have staked out the largest field m 
eastern Kansas and one Lawrence apartment has 
been raided by the Lawrence PD. The National 
Institute for Mental Health's acid nightmare 
commercial and the AMA's 'marijuana the mind- 
muddjer' spot are examples oi propaganda in action. 
Users may laugh, but non -dopers of all ages will 
get in line to support tnei : loan police when 
they smell smoke and come V knocking at your 
door. 
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[See photos in graphics sect ion; a] so Okinawa 
story on Page 14 and Japan Security Treaty 
analysis on Page 11] 

NINL ARREST HI) AT OKINAWA PROTEST 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNSJ-- Nine people were arrested 
August 6th m front of the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations when they tried to present a state- 
ment of demands to Ambassador Charles Yost. 

The demands included: 

The immediate withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
and all nuclear and chemical weapons from 
Okinawa ; 

The immediate and unconditional reversion 
of Okinawa to Japan; and 

The end of the U.S. -Japan Security Treaty. 

Those arrested were members of the Asian 
Americans for Action, the Committee of Returned 
Volunteers, and Movement for a Democratic Society. 

Asian Americans for Action is a newly formed 
anti-imperialist group in New York City. The 
CRV’s membership are mainly returned Peace Corps 
members . 

The presentation and arrests followed a 
picket and rally attended by about 250 people 
shouting "U.S Out of Okinawa! Off the pig!” 

Members of CRV and A. A- A spoke, including 
a Japanese student who participated in the 1960 
actions in Tokyo that forced ex-President Eisen- 
hower to cancel his planned trip. 

The action was the first demonstration ever 
held here in support of the Movement and People 
of Japan and Okinawa. 
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THE Way IT GOES 

by Jacques Prevert 
LIBERATION News Service 

In a dozen mansions whose price was 
a dozen mouthfuls of bread 
a dozen men are sobbing with hate 
in a dozen bathrooms 
They have received the bad cable 
the bad news from the bad country 
Out thcie a coolie 

standing upright in his paddyfield 
has scornfully thrown heavenward 
a handful of rice. 

--translated by Geoffrey Minish 
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[Note to editors: Newsreel showed a few hours 

worth of their films at the recent Ann Arbor 
media conference An informal poll revealed that 
more than half of the delegates had never seen a 
Newsreel film. We feel that Newsreel can play an 
invaluable role m doing movement propaganda work 
You could use the following article as background, 
and perhaps get in touch with the nearest News- 
reel group for further information. Your readers 
will probably be interested in this article about 
the people who do the Newsreel films and distri- 
bution- A Newsreel catalog and the address of 
the nearest Newsreel people can be obtained from 
Newsreel, 28 IV, 31 St., New York, N Y. 10001 , 
phone 212-565-4930 ) 

* 3*- * 

NEWSREEL 

By Paul Cassidy 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "For immediate release - , 
NEWSREEL, a national collective of revolutionary 
filmmakers, has begun a series of five midnight 
premieres in New York ..." 

Who is NEWSREEL? It lives not m the Land 
of bright colored Hollywood Studio Giants and 
multi-million dollar budgets; nor in the "inde- 
pendent" world where Peter Fondas and Andy 
Warhols put down Apple Pie; and not yet on the 
thousand screens across our land where millions 
come to stare 

July 24. The Midnight Hour The Elgin 
Theater is empty, its regular double feature 
has ended. Outside, Eighth Avenue is deserted 
and dark. Tomorrow is Friday- A work day 

Out of the shadows, gaunt and costumed human 
forms appear. Pay one dollar and enter the 
theater. I follow, taking a seat m front of the 
black movie screen. 

Suddenly, bang! Rat-tat-tat 1 For an hour 
and more, that screen explodes in the roaring 
soaring world of Movement politics 

The young, white and hip audience is roused 
like those fantastic Nutcracker Ballet toys who 
come alive late Christmas Eve, but the music here 
is machine gun chatter and police car sirens 

HAIGHT STREET Ten minute black ’n’ white 
documentary. We cheered hippies and hissed cops; 
this cameraman was running from tear ga^ while 
shooting a "riot-as-poiKa ” By the second 
short (guerrilla training -n Central Parkj, the 
camera has slowed to the karate grace ot a in nuet 
SUMMER ’ 68, a fe ature On_the / . ..,,atra ck ex - 


students ask: "How can I live and work as a 
radical? Where and who and on what issues can 
1 organize? What actions are e f f ec 1 1 ve ? 

Several possible answers are shown: Boston 

Draft Resistance organizing. Movement demonstra- 
tions at the Democratic Convention (1968), 
founding of GI coffeehouses, use of establish- 
ment media for publicity, etc. 

1:30 A M The Big Screen went blank again. 
And we the audience left exhausted into the 
street. But where the Nutcracker Suite toys 
return to showcase passivity on Christmas mom 
after their midnight festival, we might struggle 
more sharply next day Which was Friday. A work 
day 

But who is NEWSREEL? 

At 28 West 31st Street, in a walk-up, cat- 
smellmg, left-wing-nic-nac-infested office, I 
talked with people from New York NEWSREEL, 

Radical drop-outs from the film industry, 
film school, or just plain radicals "formed" 
to make films in New York, Boston, Chicago, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit and Atlanta, 
and began using their own and Third World films as 
tools for political organizing- A speaker and 
discussion, or demonstration, is the "revolu- 
tionary context" NEWSREEL tries to give its 
showings . 

* * 

LNS. Who does what? 

NEWSREEL. We’re not building up the 
prestige of individuals working in our collective, 
So you don't see individual credits on recent 
Newsreels We’re striving for anonymity- It 
isn’t easy with all our egos at work. 

LNS. You i camera techniques are very plain. 

NEWSREEL. What did you expect? The over- 
emphasis on technical flashiness is u^ed in 
bourgeois culture as a substitute for content, 
in order to build false consciousness. Of 
course we try to use the medium, the technology, 
to create an appropriate style for each film. 

* * V 

Jury 31 My second Midnight date 

PIGPOWER rat-tat-tat 

UP AGAINST THE WALL, MISS AMERICA. A Woman’s 
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Liberation Group hits Atlantic City to expose 
U.S. A. annual gang-bang. They successfully bur- 
lesque the ’’ideal” Miss America -- the sheep- 
like, ’’factory-free,” showpiece hairfree *n ' 
carefree sex receptacle. 

But already in life Women’s Liberation 
has gone deeper. ’’Out of the petit boudoir 
into the hotbed of class struggle,” reads one 
slogan. Full equality with men on the job, in 
education, before the law, etc. Abolish ’’domes- 
tic slavery”! 

HARVARD’S ROTC is a filmed interview with 
an Army spokesman. Using the camera as a magni- 
fying glass, NEWSREEL hilariously mocks this 
"decorated” flunky’s precise theatrics. During 
his comments on the significance -- whips off 
his specs -- of an ROTC program in order -- 
clenches his fists -- to build Leaders of Men; 
NEWSREEL cuts in Harvard demonstrations to "SMASH 
ROTC,” part of the vital anti-military struggle 
on campus . 

Again, this Army mule explains how -- quoting 
directly from The New York Times -- the monopoly 
corporations woo Junior officers fresh out of the 
Army -- "Men steeled and disciplined to a Career 
in Business” -- and we learn concretely about the 
’’military- industrial -educational” complex. 

LINCOLN CENTER is the Acropolis of dying 
U.S. capitalism. NEWSREEL #16: "Urban Redevelop- 

ment” bulldozes a New York West Side Latin and 
Black community, evicts tenants without provision 
for relocation, and replaces a living street cul- 
ture with ornate Linclon Center. 

Ruling class heavies (Rockefeller, Morgan, 
DuPont, etc.) put up the money, and Opening Night 
at the Opera, celebrate themselves in tuxedos and 
jewels . 

NEWSREEL contrasts these "patrons of the 
arts” to the kids in sneakers painting a sidewalk, 
or the bongo drummers and guitarists who used to 
entertrain for free on the site where it now costs 
$5 and up to enter. But there are other ways to 
look at our class-divided culture. 

On the one side there is the world as seen 
through the plays, films, ballets, operas, etc. 
performed at a Lincoln Center. Created out of the 


ivory tower experience of bourgeiosie intellectuals, 
this is a dead end, "absurd” world, where we pass in 
the night, meet to "cross swords” or screw. Working 
people are seen as dirty, ugly; and so dumb or scared 
they'll always be pawns in the rulers' games. Black 
or brown "characters” are now officially permitted 
to resist oppression. But we're shown it can't change 
their basic "neurotic nature”. Women are dolls, re- 
volutionaries are just whistling in the wind, and 
so on . 

On the other side, springing up again out of the 
ghetto streets, schools and shops, ignored by Estab- 
lishment spotlights, there is the world as seen by 
a People’s Culture. Rooted in mass struggle, this 
culture reflects us "little” men and women who ARE 
taking up tools, each other's hands, weapons, and 
yes, movie cameras, to make a new world. 

The last NEWSREEL of that night was GARBAGE, in 
which UP AGAINST THE WALL MOTHERFUCKER, an East Vill- 
age band, strikes back by collecting Lower East Side 
garbage and dumping it in Lincoln Center Plaza. 

Without a political program (People’s Control of 
Lincoln Center, Black and Latin artists full partic- 
ipation in performance, $1 tickets, etc., etc.) UP 
AGAINST THE WALL echoes the Luddites of 19th century 
England, who physically attacked machinery when it 
was first introduced, because they "saw" it replacing 
workers . 

1:30 A.M. NEWSREEL, I'm hooked on you, but your 
narrow base is showing. The spectacle of confront- 
ation fades unless burning questions are at stake. 

Later, to sleep. Perchance to dream a NEWSREEL-- 
working class--Cinema Dream — with a Big screen big 
enough to tell it all. 

- 30- 

*************** ************************ ************* 
THREE PILOTS RELEASED IN HANOI 

HANOI (LNS) -- Three captured U.S. pilots were 
released by the government of the Democratic Rep- 
ublic of Vietnam August 4, and turned over to a 
group of seven U.S. Movement activists. All were 
headed home via Cambodia and Thailand. 

The team of Americans was headed by Rennie Davis, 
one of the Conspiracy Eight. The others were Linda 
Evans, a member of the National Interim Committee of 
SDS, Grace Paley, a Greenwich Village author and peace 
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worker, and James Johnson, one of the Fort Hood 
Three. Three Newsreel people also were m Hanoi 
to receive the pilots according to the plans arr- 
anged by the Vietnamese 

Th e three pilots thanked the Vietnamese for 
their humanitarian treatment at the prisoner of 
war camp 

-30- 

DEMONSTRATORS AT RUMANIAN U.N, MISSION 
ASK FOR APOLOGY FOR NIXON WELCOME 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- As the radio newscasters 
were announcing, "This morning the Stars and Stripes 
are being taken down from the boulevards of 
Bucharest, after President Nixon’s tumultuous 
welcome to Rumania this weekend,” a dozen people 
walked into the Rumanian Mission to the United 
Nations on East 93rd Street 

The new left demonstrators were there to 
demand that the Mission immediately communicate 
to the Rumanian government their demand for ”an 
apology for inviting Nixon as our ’representative 1 
when our lives are dedicated to the death of the 
class he represents ” 

The quick smile of the Rumanian diplomat 
faded as he heard their statement: 

’’This past weekend, vast numbers of Rumanians 
greeted Nixon, waving flags m the path of the 
American monster 

’’That welcome was an insult to the people of 
the Third World, who are struggling at tremendous 
cost to hack off the monster’s arms In Vietnam, 
m Ethiopia, in Bolivia, the people are fighting 
against American imperialism, and against American 
imperialists, whose agent Nixon is To smile m 
greeting at Nixon is also to ^mile at the seared 
flesh of the nap aimed people of Vietnam, Mozambique 
and Peru. 

’’And that welcome is a slander against the 
people of the United States For to greet Nixon 
as our ’representative’ is to sa> that we are 
allied with the men who plunder the third world and 
lay waste to it wh ie their plundering is 


perialism at its center 

”To welcome Nixon is to shelter the rep- 
resentative of those who steal the labor of the 
American people, not to honor the people.” 

For an hour, the diplomat tried to defend 
the welcome "Nixon is the representative of 
the American people ” (Rebuttal: "No’”) 

"Well, then, Nixon is the legal representative 
of the American people That is why we welcomed 
him. To show our friendship with the American 
people A few days before the ambassador of 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
Vietnam presented his credentials. We welcome 
him too We showed him solidarity ” 

An angry rebuttal: "But how can you be m 

solidarity with the Vietnamese when you embrace 
their chief enemy -- the man whose policy napalms 
their villages and sends American soldiers to 
fight against them? There is a global struggle 
going on ” 

Rumanian: "Well, there are many forms of 

struggle going on ” 

New Leftist: "But embracing the enemy is not 

one of them ” 

The visitors asked the Rumanians whether they 
would invite Huey P Newton or Eidridge Cleaver. 
"Who?" the diplomat said, furrowing his brow. 

The Rumanian diplomat and his associates 
never got the point He said he couldn’t 
contribute to the Panther bail fund -- one of 
the demands issued by the Tom Paine Chapter of 
SDS, sponsor of the action, because he didn’t 
"have the dollars” with him And they couldn’t 
agree to put posters of the Organization of 
Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa, Asia and 
Latin Amene a i^OSPAAALj in the Mission windows 
v another SDS demand j until the ambassador returned. 
He was in Bucharest for the Rumanian Communist 
(sic) Party Congress 

The Russians planned to send a low-level 
delegation to that Congress to indicate their 
displeasure wah the welcome given to Nixon, 
and the Chinese ^who had been friendly to the 
Roman i an sj hadn't deigned to reply to the 


threatened It i r - a si. under against the American 

p eople who s t rugg 1 l t o des troy the roonate^ i_m - 

I d cdiON News Service 


in vi tat ion 

The whole socialist world has been put off 
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by the waving of American flags in the streets of 
Bucharest Even Gus Hall, general secretary of 
the Communist Party, USA, (an organization which 
usually stresses the possibility of friendly 
relations between Soviet bloc nations and the 
US. government), issued a statement criticizing 
the Rumanians He commented: 

"What disturbs progressive Americans is the 
nature of the welcome given to Nixon A mass 
•hero's' welcome for the most reactionary spokes- 
man of the most brutal, aggressive, warring and 
vile imperialism has nothing in common with 
policies of peaceful coexistence. Such welcomes 
are not a necessary part of diplomacy " 

-30- 

LATE STOCK MARKET REPORT. DOLDRUMS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The self-confidence of the 
economy is showing signs of faltering In the 
second quarter of 1969, the steel, rubber, air 
transportation, oil, and automobile industries 
found their profits sinking, and many observers 
suspect that a serious recession will hit the 
American economy by the end of the year 

Chrysler Corporation watched its profits 
plummet 51% since the first quarter, while Ameri- 
can Motors profits fell 45% As prices for food, 
clothing and housing soar, people are deciding 
that they can afford to navigate the nation’s 
traffic jams m last year's cars The bigger 
and more diversified car producers. Ford and 
General Motors, showed less of a profit drop -- 
3.6% and 17% respectively. 

Meanwhile, back on Wall Street, the stock 
market plunged to its lowest level in two and a 
half years The Dow-Jones Industrial index, 
the best-known indicator of the market's move- 
ments, fell to 801 96 on July 29. one of the 
bad days that have plagued the market recently 
Over the last three weeks, the Dow indicator 
has lost more than 80 points 

On July 28, 732 of the 1576 stocks traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange set new lows for 
the year, and none set niw h.ghs 82 % of the 
total traded show J dc* i ; ic 3 lh.s means -pcvu 
la tors took losses Wall stiver * .> ntruui.-. ana 
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some of the brokerage firms are laying off 
people on their staffs and trimming their train- 
ing programs A brokerage house’s commission 
on stock sales is directly related to the value 
of the stock -- so brokers are losing money too. 

Another sign of stagnation comes from the 
help-wanted advertising index prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board- The index, 
which measures the volume of classified adver- 
tising m 52 major newspapers across the 
country, declined for the third month in a row 
m June Since March, the index has fallen from 
232 to 209 

-30- 
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MANUFACTURE IT OR DESTROY IT, MAKE MONEY BOTH WAYS 

By Radical Science Information Service 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- By next year, Aerojet-General 
Corporation of El Monte, Calif., hopes to have a 
catalyst chemical that will break down DDT The 
infamous pesticide is not only poisonous, but it 
stays around intact for up to 15 years -- unlike 
other bug-killers. It affects human and animal 
sex hormones and nerve conduction 

By producing the catalyst, industry hopes to 
win two rounds against the opponents of DDT. Not 
only will they be able to make more money from the 
sale of the pesticide, but to use it farmers will 
be obligated to buy the catalyst to destroy the 
DDT immediately after use -- thus paying even 
more money to the chemical companies . 

-30- 
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THE SWEET SMELL OF MONEY 

By Radical Scierue Information Service 

NEW YORK t LNS j -• Deodorant sales are expected 
to rise by 13% per year up to a r ^al of $330 
million by 1973 The cosmetic companies have 
created a whole shuck -• implying that your 
natural smell u bad It’s just another money- 
making gimmick 

-30- 

BR1NC Till; WAR HOME , COME TO CHICAGO OCTOBER 11 
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top: Black Panther speaks at demonstration to free 

the Fort Dix 38 in New Yprk City. 

please credit Mike Shuster/LNS 

bottom: GI appears at demonstration carrying NLF flag. 

He was later arrested by’ military police. 

See story on page 16. 

please credit Howie Epstein/LNS 
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These were taken at a demonstration in front of the United 
States mission to the United Nations to protest the American 
occupation of Okinawa. The protest also marked the anniversary 
of the bombing of Hiroshima. 

The top picture shows the confrontation that took place with 
police. Later nine were arrested for blocking the sidewalk. 

See story on page 14. 

both photos please credit Howie Epstein/LNS 
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WUATDo They mean - Excess ■PRoTit^ 
9rcEits are vtevER excessive ! " 




top : 


bottom: 


* 


* 


OUR LEADERS! please credit The Spectator/LNS 

OUR FRIENDS! please credit New Left Notes/LNS 
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HOW TO FOIL THE SDS 

This is a reprint of a notice distributed 
by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce tc 
all of its members,, 


please credit Pittsburgh Pomt/LNS 
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UbflRV FLYER NUMBER 5-fc9 



top . 


bottom: 


tune m at 2055 hours next week gang, for the 
nest exciting episode of Desk Sergeant Green, 

(from an advertisement in Military Police Journal.) 

please credit LNS 


One of many army propaganda leaflets distributed 
to the GI f s in Vietnam. 


please credit LNS 
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top: please credit Workers World/LNS 


bottom: please credit OM/LNS 
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